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THE ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL CONFERENCE PLAN 

PAYSON IRWIN 

Formerly Chief of Industrial Service Branch, Army Ordnance, War 

Department 

THE history of the origin and development of the Rock 
Island works organization and the Arsenal Orders 
Branch is full of picturesque, dramatic and very human 
episodes; but that history has not yet been told and may never 
be told completely. The experiments had one brief burst of 
nation-wide publicity, in September, 1919, when through the 
mistaken zeal of a War Department official a wholly false ac- 
count of the Rock Island activities was foisted upon the public. 
To this day there is a wide-spread belief that Rock Island 
Arsenal had become a little Russia, in spite of the fact that the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Ordnance denied the truth 
of the reports. The publicity, of course, brought the reaction- 
ary, conservative, liberal, and radical hornets buzzing belli- 
gerently or delightedly about the ears of all concerned. But 
when, after many investigations and inquiries, reactionary and 
radical found that the published stories were false and that 
what was going on was very simple and businesslike, their un- 
wonted interest in Rock Island subsided. The publicity, how- 
ever, gave to the very respectable Army Ordnance Department 
a terrorized shock from which to this day it has scarcely recov- 
ered. But this intense drama, in which the protagonist was 
the constructive spirit in industry and the antagonist was 
ignorance and inertia and fear, must be told some other time. 
Part of it will be told in the report soon to be issued by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. No one who was in the thick of 
the work will entirely accept the valuation placed upon the 
men and the events by an outside observer, but I wish to record 
my appreciation of the comprehensive and penetrating work 
of Mr. E. S. Smith of the Division of Industrial Studies. The 
principal historical facts, however, can be sketched briefly. 
During the winter of '18-19 *he Chief of Ordnance, Major- 
General C. C. Williams, believing the relation between the em- 
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ployees of the manufacturing arsenals and the Ordnance offi- 
cials could be improved by systematic handling of the contacts, 
established the war-time Industrial Service Section as a part of 
the peace-time Ordnance organization, and approved a plan 
for developing Works Committees. About the same time a 
group of employees of Rock Island Arsenal were seeking sup- 
port for a proposal to utilize the surplus facilities of the 
arsenals to manufacture supplies for all departments of the 
Government. War-time demands had greatly enlarged the 
permanent plants of the department, and the proponents of 
the scheme believed it possible to keep large forces of men at 
work if a business-like attempt was made to secure the supply 
orders of the government. The support of the Secretary of 
War was secured and the Arsenal Orders Branch was estab- 
lished in Ordnance with the duty of bidding on departmental 
supplies and aiding the Arsenals in executing successful bids. 
The work of the reconstituted Industrial Service Section was 
under way by this time and as Rock Island Arsenal was the 
largest as well as the most progressive of the plants, the plan 
for an organized contact was put up to the commanding officer, 
Col. Harry B. Jordan, and to the representatives of the em- 
ployees. After a series of conferences the works organization 
was established on July 1, 1919. As the organization got into 
movement the curve of success mounted rapidly. During the 
following winter, when the undesirable publicity brought offi- 
cial and unofficial investigators by the score, the plan secured 
high commendation for its effectiveness; one executive of a 
great corporation with an extensive knowledge of industrial 
relations, after a careful investigation at the Arsenal, pro- 
nounced it the most successful works organization in America. 
In the late spring of 1920, however, the curve of success 
dropped sharply. The Arsenal Orders Branch became in- 
volved in difficulties; powerful reactionary forces within and 
without the department, aided by the poor judgment of and 
the poor advice given to the employee representatives, wrecked 
Arsenal Orders and halted the development of industrial rela- 
tions. The Rock Island Works Council escaped annihilation 
only by the miracle of its own vitality. Since that time it has 
lived through lesser shocks. Whether it recovers the splendid 
spirit of cooperation and fine effectiveness of results of its first 
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year depends wholly on the vision, the fair-mindedness, and 
the ability of Ordnance officials. 

The phase of the Rock Island experience I wish to em- 
phasize this morning is less picturesque than its story. It con- 
cerns itself with the mechanics of a works organization. 

In discussions concerning employee representation one of the 
commonest remarks heard is that the form of organization is 
immaterial ; that the spirit counts for everything. If this were 
true, then organization is a matter of indifference in any field ; 
an ox-cart is as good as a motor car ; there would be no choice 
between a raft and a liner, and no one would care whether they 
lived in a republic or an absolute monarchy. In a day when 
so little thought is given to the spirit of endeavor and so much 
to the mechanics, it seems ironic to emphasize in industrial 
relations the importance of the mechanical. This insistence, 
however, is not to disparage a right spirit in industrial rela- 
tions, but to urge the necessity of a well-designed machine for 
the expression of that spirit; to urge that clumsy, cumber- 
some, and often dishonest works organizations give way to 
simple, direct and effective machinery for cooperation between 
managers and producers. 

First, let me quickly outline the Rock Island plan. The main 
body of the organization is the Central Council, eomposed of 
three representatives from each of the thirteen departments, in- 
cluding the administrative offices. These representatives are 
elected by secret ballot, controlled by the employees ; the man- 
agement's only part in the election is to provide a timekeeper, 
in association with two employee judges, who certify to an 
employee's eligibility to vote in a given shop. No employee 
who has the power of recommending employment, promotion 
or discharge is eligible to act as a departmental representative. 
These thirty-nine elected representatives form the Central 
Council. The chairman of the Central Council with four mem- 
bers of the Council are chosen to meet with the Commanding 
Officer and four of his principal assistants as a Joint Confer- 
ence Committee. From the Central Council are also selected 
two members for each of the standing committees necessary' 
for the transaction of business. 

The two members of each standing committee meet regularly 
each week with two representatives of the management as a 
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Joint Standing Committee for conference on all matters related 
to the subjects assigned to that committee. Each standing com- 
mittee has assigned to it a definite work, such as production, 
rates of pay, shop discipline etc. 

Departmental representatives may be recalled by the usual 
procedure, and a referendum may originate with the manage- 
ment, the Central Council or with the constituencies. 

The three representatives of each department are, of course, 
in contact with the management representative of their de- 
partment and on all minor matters confer with him. If they 
cannot come to an understanding on any subject, or it is beyond 
the jurisdiction of the foreman to give a decision, the matter 
then goes to the proper standing committee for its action and 
recommendations; the civilian or officer in charge of the de- 
partment and the selected departmental representative auto- 
matically becoming members of the standing committee. 

If groups of employees desire to have matters considered the 
same procedure is followed. If a standing committee cannot 
arrive at a recommendation and comes to an impasse, the matter 
is then referred to the Joint Conference Committee. The Joint 
Conference Committee meets regularly once in two weeks and 
otherwise at the call of the commanding officer. Matters 
which have not been satisfactorily disposed of by standing 
committees come before the Conference Committee for dis- 
cussion ; but its more important function is the discussion of 
matters of policy upon which the commanding officer may im- 
mediately make his ruling. 

It was expressly agreed that there should be no abridg- 
ment of the right of men to seek the commanding officer directly 
for the presentation of any subject, but during my experience 
with the organization this right was not exercised. 

None of the parts of the mechanism are particularly new, 
unless it be one feature of the standing committees; but the 
selection and combination of the parts has given a machine with 
no lost motion. The effectiveness of the organization as a 
whole was due to its simplicity, directness and swiftness of 
action. The one new feature, so far as I am aware, is the ar- 
rangement made for the augmentation of the normal standing 
committee of four members by the shop foreman and the de- 
partmental council member whenever questions arise that are 
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of importance to a specific department. This not alone brings 
into the discussion the intimate knowledge of the men con- 
cerned but overcomes the objections raised by many works 
organizations to representation by others than the crafts con- 
cerned. This is of particular importance in all questions con- 
cerning working conditions and rates of pay, for craftsmen will 
not willingly permit these questions to be settled without full 
opportunity of presenting the craft point of view, and when 
such settlements are forced upon them without this opportun- 
ity there is left a resentment that accumulates intensity until 
it bursts into protesting action. Yet human beings will often 
submit to adverse decisions if they feel they have had full op- 
portunity to present their side and develop their arguments. 

Those who are familiar with the mechanics of works organi- 
zations, and who have followed my brief description, will ask 
a question that has been asked about the Rock Island plan many 
times : What arrangement is made for the committees to vote 
on questions ? Outside of the Central Council, composed of the 
workers themselves, there is no voting. Here is the key to the 
plan and the basis of some general principles I believe of utmost 
importance. 

The original agreement upon which was based the order es- 
tablishing the works organization contained the following 
preamble : 

In order to establish a definitely organized means of 
communication and conference between the management 
and the employees of the Rock Island Arsenal, the fol- 
lowing plan is adopted. 

"As a means of communication and conference " the organi- 
zation was designed. It is a simple mechanism for handling 
in a routine manner the relations between employees and man- 
agement. It has no arbitration committees; it has neither the 
spirit nor the form of a grievance committee. It does not 
pretend to give to committees powers which they do not pos- 
sess. It does not provide elaborate means for make-believe 
settlement of disputes, which in another part of the constitu- 
tions of works organizations are usually given to some execu- 
tive for real settlement. It is an attempt to provide machin- 
ery for considering and discussing immediately and at their 
source the problems that arise when human beings work to- 
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gether for a common purpose and which, when left uncon- 
sidered, provoke grievances and dissipate morale. The Rock 
Island plan was conceived with a deep belief in the value to 
industry of constant cooperation between the workers and the 
management ; in the belief that the problems arising out of the 
relation of a man to his job should be handled in the same 
systematic, efficient way that the problems arising in the 
engineering, the finance, and the sales departments were being 
handled. These problems are not matters of disputes and 
votes, but are matters for which effective means to an end must 
be found, and these are found by discussion and conference, 
trial and error. This is the ideal, in my belief, that must be 
kept in view in planning a works organization. 

There is, however, another factor — a most important factor. 
There must be centers of responsibility and decision. I am 
tempted to digress and support my statement with explanation 
and illustration, for this simple fact is lost sight of or else 
left without defense in much of the current talk about social 
and political as well as industrial organizations. Its neglect 
is at the bottom of much loose talk about democracy — indus- 
trial and political ; ignoring it encourages a valuation of com- 
mittees that experience does not warrant. I shall, however, 
let the assertion stand and merely say that with our present 
methods of industrial organization the centers of responsibility 
and decision are executives and any attempt to substitute for 
them committees of decision and execution will fail. Let us 
then be honest in our recognition of this fact where works or- 
ganizations are planned. The workers are not fooled one bit 
when they are handed ponderous organizations which with 
elaborate systems of meetings and ballotings camouflage the 
impotence of the worker. Much of the opposition of the work- 
ers to works organizations is due to their resentment at being 
thought so stupid and gullible that they will swallow these 
obvious decoys. As a matter of fact, employees do not resent 
executives having the power of decision. What they do resent, 
and rightly, is that decisions of immense importance to their 
lives should be made by autocratic executives without their 
point of view even being considered. 

But while decisions are ultimately up to the management, 
there must be insistence that those decisions be based on full 
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knowledge of all the facts. And that full knowledge can be 
had only by conference with all those concerned. The man in 
a position of power who never enlarges his basis of decision 
by conference will ignominiously fail of accomplishment. The 
successful managers of industry twenty years ago began to see 
the enhancement of their power through constant conference 
with subordinates in all the technical and administrative 
branches of their organizations, but they failed, and most of 
them still fail, to recognize the still greater power they would 
gain if they adopted the same methods in the field of industrial 
relations. But the executive who is an autocrat in industrial 
relations will as surely lose place to the conferring executive as 
the autocrat already has lost out in the engineering and finance 
departments. The Rock Island plan gives to executives a group 
of advisers with official sanction. 

Another point of honesty must be at the bottom of any plan. 
Works organizations must have real problems to deal with or 
else the employers are wasting time and money and hopes in 
cooperating to form them. They are houses built on sand 
crashing when the slightest wind blows. The heart of the 
problems of industry, outside of finance and sales, is in pro- 
duction, wages and working conditions. An employer who is 
not ready to discuss these with his workers, and does not see 
the great advantage to himself in discussing them in an orderly 
routine, should let works organizations severely alone. Other- 
wise, he will be hoisted by his own petard when the appointed 
time comes. 

I have suggested in a most meager way some of the basic 
principles which the Rock Island experience illustrates. The 
truth of them and the importance of them I hope will be self- 
evident. I must, however, expressly disclaim any intention of 
offering the Rock Island conference plan as a mechanism to be 
lifted bodily and established indiscriminately in industrial 
plants. Works organizations have been brought in much dis- 
repute by using one type of organization for all sorts of estab- 
lishments. While the basic principles apply to any plant, the 
specific organization for each plant should be designed to fit 
the size, personnel, purpose etc. of that plant. 

As we become more earnest and honest and efficient in out- 
attempts to handle systematically the business of industrial re- 
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lations, the form of organization will become even more simpli- 
fied, until it will bear little likeness to works organizations as 
we now know them. The " means of communication and con- 
ference" will be through an industrial relations department 
with a strong family resemblance to the finance, sales and 
engineering departments. It will be in constant contact with 
representatives of the employees and the machinery for this 
contact will be reduced to its simplest form. 

And this development will take place whether our present 
private ownership of industry persists or is replaced by some 
form of industrial guilds. The problems of industrial relations 
will be with us no matter who owns the industry — workers, 
state, or capitalist 
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